Parliamentary Government in England
believe they would be destroyed either by the multi-
plication of parties, or by a' system of proportional
representation, the conduct of Government would
be far less satisfactory than these characteristics have
made it.
But it is important to remember, what this chapter has
continually reiterated, that behind party differences there
has always been the safeguard of a common philosophy,
and that this has been the pre-requisite for their ability to
differ without conflict, I have argued here that this com-
mon philosophy no longer exists, that it was the expres-
sion of a capitalism in its phase of expansion, and that
with its disappearance the capacity of parties to use the
House as an instrument of democracy is, at the best, a
matter of grave doubt. I have sought to show that once
men differ about matters of fundamental economic consti-
tution the warfare between parties is no longer mimic in
character. This makes effective continuity in the large
contours of policy no longer possible. Once this occurs,
the condition upon which one Government can accept the
decisions of its predecessor is suspended. That, as I have
sought to show, is the framework within which men form
their notions of constitutional action* For those notions are
less a precise body of doctrine than a spiritual recognition
that the great ends of life are held in common, It is this
which, until our own day, has been the fly-wheel that has
driven the whole machinery.
I have argued, particularly, that this is likely to prove
to he the case whether the Labour Party as a Govern-
ment moves directly to Socialist legislation or whether,
as is at least possible, it strives, in the first instance, to
maintain confidence by large measures of social reform.
Either, I have suggested, would, after a shorter or longer
interval, prove incompatible with the inherent require-
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